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What Makes a Good Boss? 


MR. McBURNEY: How should we 
look at this question of what makes 
a good boss? Should we look at it 


from the standpoint of the people. 


who work for the boss, Worthy, or 
from the standpoint of the corpora- 
tion or the business that employs 
this executive? 


MR. WORTHY: I think you have got 
to look at it from both standpoints; 
from the standpoint of the people to 
whom the boss reports, because they 
expect him to be responsible for 
carrying out certain assignments; 
and you have got to look at it from 
the standpoint of those who report 
to the boss also. They see the boss 
and what he does in quite a different 
role, quite a different perspective 
than the boss’s boss. 


MR. McBURNEY: Can a man be 
a good boss from the standpoint of 
management, Henderson, and a poor 
one from the standpoint of the em- 
ployees? 


‘Same Characteristics’ 


MR. HENDERSON: I think, ideally, 
when we ask ourselves the question 
of what makes a good boss, the em- 
ployee looks for the same charac- 
teristics that the employer looks for 
in the boss man. 


MR. VAN DUSEN: For a limited 
period of time, the employee may 
be looking for something different 
than the employer is looking for in a 
given boss, but over any period of 
time, I think both groups would be 
looking for essentially the same types 
of qualities in the man. 


MR. McBURNEY: What would they 
be looking for? What makes a good 
boss? 


MR. VAN DUSEN: For me, a good 
boss is one that knows what ought 
to be done, a fellow who can com- 
municate fairly effectively with his 
employees, so they understand what 
is supposed to be done; and a boss 


is a good one when he can help 
his employees taste personal satis- 
factions as they together try to ac- 
complish the goals of their organi- 
zation, 


MR. WORTHY: I would like to em- 
phasize one of the points Van Dusen 
made: the importance of the boss 
knowing his job. In the management 
literature the last few years, there 
has been a great deal of discussion, 
a great deal of emphasis on the 
importance of what is commonly 
termed, good human relations skills. 
Those skills are certainly important. 
I hope in our discussion today we 
will have a great deal more to say 
about them, but I think we must 
never lose sight of the fact, first 
and foremost, the boss has to know 
his job. He has to know how to ac- 
complish the task that he has. set 
up to accomplish, whether it is run- 
ning a store or running a factory, 
or running a department, whatever 
it may be. He must have the tech- 
nical skills, and the technical know- 
how to accomplish that job. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why are you in- 
clined to emphasize that, Worthy? 


‘Respect of Employees’ 


MR. WORTHY: For one thing, in 
so much of the literature that point 
has been de-emphasized in favor of 
the human relations side of the man- 
ager’s job; but the other reason is 
that the first requirement of a boss 
is that he must have the respect 
of the people reporting to him; he 
must have the confidence of those 
people, and unless he knows his job, 
unless he knows how to accomplish 
what he is responsible for accom- 
plishing, he simply can’t have the 
necessary respect of his people. 

MR. HENDERSON: I should like to 
raise this question, Worthy: Does he 
gain this respect and this confidence 
through his technical know-how? 
MR. WORTHY: Not entirely through 
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it. Other things are necessary in ad- 
dition to technical know-how, but un- 
less he has the technical know-how, 
no matter what his so-called human 
relations abilities are, he is not going 
to be able to get the confidence of 
his people. 


MR. HENDERSON: Isn’t it possible 
for a person who has the technical 
know-how to lose the respect and 
confidence of his people? 


MR. WORTHY: That is certainly 
true, particularly if he doesn’t have 
these social skills that we have been 
talking about. : 


"Sensitive to Needs’ 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I think the tech- 
nical know-how is frequently over- 
done. For me, an individual who is 
in a supervisory capacity, by defi- 
nition, supervises people as well as 
things. That implies he must be 
flexible enough to be sensitive to the 
variety of needs and desires of a 
lot of different people as well as 
having the technical understanding 
of a given job. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you think 
there is danger, Henderson, that too 
much specialized technical knowledge 
might make a person less effective 
as an executive? 


MR. HENDERSON: That is a real 
possibility. The man who has a high 
technical skill and relies upon that 
for his supervision is a person who 
can very well lose the confidence 
and respect of his people. I would 
settle more for the person who has 
a minimum amount of technical 
skill, but a superior amount of lead- 
ership skill. 


MR. WORTHY: I would say that the 
important factor there is not whether 
the supervisor has too much techni- 
cal knowledge or too little technical 
knowledge. The important thing is 
the way in which he uses it. Con- 
ceivably, a very technically skilled 
supervisor, in part because of his 
high technical skill, will involve him- 
self too much in things which he 
should be delegating to his subordi- 
nates. He may try to do too much 
of the job himself. Where that hap- 
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pens, I think it happens not so much 
because of any technical ability the 
man has, but temperamental factors 
which make it difficult for him to 
delegate matters to others. 


Importance of Attitudes 


MR. HENDERSON: It is how the 
man utilizes not only his technical 
knowledge, but his attitudes toward 
people. I also feel that it is quite 
possible for a person who does not 
have much technical knowledge to 
provide real leadership to a group 
of technicians. 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I would say that 
the higher the level of the super- 
vision, the broader the flexibility and 
the boss’ attitudes should be. It 
seems to me that the higher you go 
in the echelon of supervision, the 
more it implies that the boss has 
to know a greater variety of things. 
It is impossible for him to be an 
expert in all phases of many busi- 
nesses, and he has to depend upon 
the effectiveness of his relationships 
with many people. 


MR. HENDERSON: In other words, 
you are saying, Van Dusen, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra cannot al- 
ways play first fiddle? 

MR. VAN DUSEN: I don’t think he 
can. 


MR. McBURNEY: Worthy, you made 
the point that technical skill is im- 
portant. Does it follow from that in 
your opinion that the boss ought to 
come up through the ranks? Ought 
he to be a man who has experienced 
these different jobs over which he is 
going to preside? 

MR. WORTHY: It is difficult to gen- 
eralize on that. Coming up through 
the ranks has a number of advan- 
tages in this respect. For one thing, 
if a man starts at the bottom and 
moves up through a series of levels, 
he is likely to have a much better 
knowledge of the technical processes 
of the department or the organiza- 
tion. He will have a much better ap- 
preciation of where his work and his 
department fits into the general 
scheme of things. He will have a 
background that will make it much 
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easier for him to exercise the re- 
sponsibilities of the boss. On the oth- 
er hand, I don’t think you can say 
that that is the only way to get to 
be a boss, because we have many 
examples in industry of people who 
come up by other means. 


MR. HENDERSON: Haven’t we many 
examples of a person who has come 
through the ranks and has sampled 
all of the various jobs in the depart- 
ment, and is therefore quite techni- 
cally familiar with all the aspects of 
the technical workings, but who fails 
when he is placed in a position of 
leadership? 


MR. WORTHY: You have many ex- 
amples of that. 


MR. HENDERSON: Why is it? That 
is the real question. 


Difference in Temperament 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I think it is due, 
Henderson, to the difference in the 
temperamental makeups of people, 
how they have learned to respond to 
different situations. They may be 
quite adequate supervisors at a lower 
level, and when they find they are 
having to face many different depart- 
ments, they are no longer competent. 
The job skill for a high-level supervi- 
sor is not the same as that of a lower 
level. 


MR. HENDERSON: It seems to me 
what we need to settle for here is the 
right kind of a person, rather than 
his technical knowledge, because the 
right kind of a person will provide 
the coherent type of leadership which 
will bring the group along. I think 


any time we try to generalize on this . 


thing, we drift into exceptions. We 
ean cite examples of people who have 
been placed in positions of leadership 
in sales who have had no previous 
experience in sales and who have 
been successful. 


MR. WORTHY: It is difficult to gen- 
eralize. To a large extent, success de- 
pends on an individual situation, the 
individual company, the individual de- 
partment, the traditions, the policies, 
organization, and so on. In my own 
particular company, we have a long, 
established tradition of promotion 
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from within. Under those circum- 
stances if we should try to bring in a 
man for an important position from 
outside the organization, he would 
have real difficulty in establishing 
himself. 


MR. McBURNEY: Henderson and 
Van Dusen appear to be making the 
point that there is such a thing as 
managerial skill or executive ability 
apart from technical knowledge of the 
job and apart from general personal 
competence. Am I right in that? Is 
there such a thing as managerial 
skill? : 


Managerial Skill 


MR. HENDERSON: You are right as 
far as I am concerned. Before we 
leave this question of promotion with- 
in the ranks, I do not want to leave 
the impression that people within the 
ranks should not have consideration 
for promotion into leadership posi- 
tions. That is the place we should 
look if they are the right kind of 
persons in terms of skills needed for 
management. They should be given 
preference, but the first consideration 
ought to be the skills of management, 
and I think they can be rather quickly 
and easily identified. 


MR. WORTHY: I might say here, 
Henderson, that it seems to me one 
of the important qualifications for a 
good boss is knowing who in his or- 
ganization has possibilities for being 
developed for higher responsibilities, 
either for his own position or some 
other position of responsibility in the 
organization. 


Capable Subordinates 


MR. VAN DUSEN: That is one of the 
managerial skills. A good manager 
has to recognize the necessity of build- 
ing up an organization with him so 
that there are responsible subordi- 
nates who are capable of moving up in 
the organization. 


MR. McBURNEY: How does a boss 
go about doing that? 

MR. VAN DUSEN: One thing is he 
should arrive at the stage where he 
is not afraid of having capable men 
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serving with him. As a matter of fact, 
the bosses who seem to get ahead 
are those that are comfortable having 
bright young men and women around 
them, who in some respects are much 
better than they in some aspects of 
their work. 


MR. McBURNEY: Personally, I 
would underline that. One of the first 
marks of administrative skill is the 
capacity and the desire to associate 
yourself with really competent people, 
and some of them may be better than 
you are. You shouldn’t be afraid of 
them. Also, once you’ve got those 
people you ought to be willing to dele- 
gate responsibilities to them. 


MR. HENDERSON: That is true, but 
we don’t get those people unless the 
man in charge recognizes the need 
for such people. He has to make up 
his mind what his department needs, 
and one of his needs is to have capa- 
ble people who can go beyond the 
positions they are in. 

MR. McBURNEY: I might add that 
the boss has to have a company will- 
ing to provide the salaries that will 
bring in these capable people. That 
is not unimportant. 


MR. HENDERSON: You have already 
pointed out the very peculiar role the 
boss is in. He has responsibility to his 
subordinates, responsibility to his su- 
periors, and responsibility to people 
on the same level with him. That 
places him in a three-way role which 
is not an easy one. 

MR. McBURNEY: What about this 
business, Henderson, of delegating 
jobs to subordinates? 


Job Delegation 


MR. HENDERSON: In my mind, 
skillful delegation is one of the very 
important characteristics of a suc- 
cessful boss, one .who doesn’t cling 
to responsibility which rightfully be- 
longs to subordinates. Recognition that 
a subordinate can carry a load is 
an expression of confidence and trust. 
That has to be done, even though we 
recognize that the subordinate will 
make mistakes. 

MR. McBURNEY: Why wouldn’t a 
boss delegate? What would motivate 
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him to keep these things on his own 
desk? 


MR. VAN DUSEN: You are looking 
at me, McBurney. I would guess as 
a generalization, and I think it is 
always tough to generalize about these 
things, I would say that the fellow 
doesn’t feel too secure. If he is afraid 
that he may make an error in his 
judgment about the qualifications of 
those individuals to whom he might 
delegate, the chances are good he 
will do all the job himself. 

MR. McBURNEY: There is another 
factor. I think some executives and 
administrators are extremely consci- 
entious people who feel keenly the 
responsibility placed on their desk 
and they are afraid to turn it over ~— 
to somebody else. They want to keep 
everything in their hands. Don’t you 
think it works out that way some- 
times? 

MR. WORTHY: I am sure that is 
what Van Dusen had in mind when 
he emphasized the importance of the 
boss always being a man with con- 
siderable self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence. If the boss is insecure, if he 
is not sure of himself, of his position, 
and if at the same time he is being 
held responsible by his superiors for 
the accomplishment of certain things, 
it is going to be difficult for him to 
turn over a portion of that responsi- 
bility to members of his own organiza- 
tion. 


‘Give Responsibility’ 


But I would like to get back to a 
point made previously, the impor- 
tance of developing good people within 
the organization itself. You simply 
can’t develop good people unless you 
give those people responsibility. There 
has been a great deal written and 
said about this matter of delegation, 
and all executives will agree that dele- 
gation is an important part of an 
executive’s job because the execu- 
tive can’t do the whole job. However, 
there is much misunderstanding as 
to what delegation consists of. Many 
executives conceive of their job as 
that of working out all of the pro- 
cesses in the greatest detail, working 
out all of the instructions down to 
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the minutest point, and then simply 
calling in their subordinates and turn- 
ing over those instructions for them 
to carry out. That is not true dele- 
gation. True delegation consists of giv- 
ing people a responsibility for work- 
ing out within whatever limits may 
be necessary in the particular or- 
ganization, the job to be done, and 
the way it is to be done. 

MR. VAN DUSEN: What you have 
emphasized, Worthy, is another one 
of these managerial skills. The suc- 
’ cessful boss is one who not only al- 
lows participation on the part of the 
employees, but encourages their par- 
ticipation in working out solutions to 
problems that they are eventually go- 
ing to carry out themselves. 

MR. McBURNEY: What kind of a 
person should this boss be? Should 
_he be a friendly, cordial individual? 
The stereotype of a boss often is a 
rough, gruff sort of a person. 

MR. HENDERSON: Very often he is 
stereotyped as a hail-fellow-well-met. 
It seems to me that neither one is 
the essential requirement. I think, in 
“my judgment, a certain amount of 
friendliness is necessary, but to me 
what is more important is how ac- 
eessible he is to his people, and what 
kind of consideration does he give 
them, when he is with them. 


Mingle With People? 


MR. McBURNEY: He ought to keep 
his door open so people can come 
in? He ought to mingle with the people 
who work for him? 

MR. HENDERSON: I feel he should 
have his door open. That word, ‘‘open 
door’’ leads us to misconceptions. A 
lot of executives tell their people that 
the door is open... 

MR. McBURNEY: But nobody goes 
in! 

MR. HENDERSON: Nobody goes in 
because of the treatment they get 
when they arrive. It has to be more 
than verbal expression to the people 
that his door is open. 

MR. VAN DUSEN: When we look into 
some of these examples of where the 
door is physically open, but no one 
cares to go in, sometimes we find 
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that a characteristic behavior of the 
boss is that when he has a visitor 
from among the employees, the boss 
does all the talking and very little 
listening. It doesn’t take many such 
experiences to discourage the em- 
ployee. 


MR. HENDERSON: Another essential 
quality of a good boss is one who has 
a skill in listening. 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I would say that 
is one of the hardest skills to develop 
too, because it takes some work to 
listen effectively. 


MR. HENDERSON: Especially for a 
person who enjoys talking. 


MR. McBURNEY: You still haven’t 
answered my question. Do you want 
a rough, gruff kind of boss? 


Interpretation of Behavior 


MR. WORTHY: I think the important 
thing is what kind of an individual 
the boss is. Certain bosses may have 
a rough, gruff kind of exterior, and 
other bosses may have a hail-fellow- 
well-met exterior. The important thing 
is the interpretation which the em- 
ployees in the organization put on that 
kind of behavior. We have seen, par- 
ticularly in studies we have made, 
bosses who on the surface are pretty 
strong, rough sorts of characters and 
at the same time, those people have a 
very high degree of loyalty from the 
members of their organization. On the 
other hand, we have seen the hail- 
fellow-well-met person, all sweetness 
and light, that the people don’t have 
confidence in. The important thing is 
the experience of the people with the 
boss and what they have learned to 
expect from him in terms of fair 
treatment, in terms of consideration, 
and how they have learned to inter- 
pret his behavior. 


MR. McBURNEY: Don’t you think the 
boss’ secretary is a pretty important 
individual in accomplishing these rela- 
tions we are talking about? 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I would like to 
speak to that. I take my hat off to 
the good secretary. I go beyond that. 
I would say that any boss who has 
been a success who doesn’t give a lot 
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of credit to the people he surrounds 
himself with is a dope! 


MR. McBURNEY: I would agree with 
that completely. 


MR. HENDERSON: Are you recom- 
mending then that each boss have a 
secretary? 


MR. VAN DUSEN: Of course it de- 
pends on the situation, but I also 
wish to emphasize the important con- 
tribution of a good secretary. 


MR. HENDERSON: There are many 
bosses without secretaries, even 
though a secretary could be of great 
assistance in tipping off the boss to 
a variety of situations. 

MR. WORTHY: The secretary can be 
a very useful person in keeping the 
boss informed as to the way people are 
reacting, problems that may be occur- 
ring in the organization, and so on. 
Usually the secretary is in closer 
touch with the rank and file, particu- 
larly of the white collar and steno- 
graphic workers. 


‘Members of the Team' 


MR. VAN DUSEN: It is important 
to give the secretary, as well as other 
members of the organization the idea 
that they are members of the total 
team. 


MR. McBURNEY: Quite apart from 
the team relationship we have been 
discussing here, wouldn’t you agree 
that real executive ability consists 
very largely in the capacity to ana- 
lyze a situation, to put your finger 
on the problem, to have an over-all 
view of the entire operation? It would 
seem to me that would rank very 
high in selecting a man for an ad- 
ministrative position. 

MR. HENDERSON: I would agree 
with that completely with one possi- 
ble exception. Many people have the 
notion that the IQ is the determining 
factor there. 


MR. McBURNEY: You mean the in- 
telligence quotient? 

MR. HENDERSON: The intelligence 
level of the person. 

MR. McBURNEY: I should think it 
would be very important. 

MR. HENDERSON: I don’t think it is 
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an important factor after a certain 
point. I have observed many very 
skillful leaders in high positions who 
have knowledge, no more than what 
we might technically think of as aver- 
age intelligence, but they have a cre- 
ativity about them, and a skill in 
assembling the attitudes of the people, 
the judgments of the people, and to- 
gether working out a solution that is 
more satisfactory than one man him- 
self can do. 


MR. WORTHY: It depends on what 
you mean by intelligence. In the stud- 
ies we have made, we find a definite 
tendency for the average level intelli- 


gence to move up, to become higher, ~ 


as you move to higher levels in the 


organization. Of course, you find a~— 


certain range, sometimes a fairly 


wide range at any one level, but nev- 


ertheless, there is a clear tendency 
for people at the higher levels to regis- 
ter higher on the IQ tests. But I 
think there are kinds of intelligence 
that aren’t measured by the ordinary 
IQ test. If you can conceive of intelli- 
gence as ability to adjust, as ability 
to cut and fit to a situation, as ability 
to create, if you will, then I think 
that you have to admit that the boss, 
particularly as you move to higher 
and higher levels has to be a more 
intelligent person. 


Self-Critical Attitude 


MR. VAN DUSEN: Isn’t part of this 
skill we are talking about the boss’ 
sensitivity to the impact that he has 
on others. This is part of the planning 
of the organization. It is part of solv- 
ing problems when they arise. It 
seems to me a successful execution 
of those requires that the boss have 
some insight into his own personality 
in this arrangement. 


MR. HENDERSON: I am glad you 
mentioned that, because I feel that the 
self-critical attitude of the boss is 
highly important. I mean a self-criti- 
cal attitude of the sort which enables 
him to detect the differences in abili- 
ties around him and then how to uti- 
lize those abilities in terms of the good 
of the group. 


MR. WORTHY: Well, in other words, 
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what you are saying is that the boss 
must know the situation in which he is 
Operating, he must know all of the 
factors that are at work in that situa- 
tion. He himself is one of the most 
important factors at work in the 
working situation. Therefore, unless he 
has some degree of ability to size up 
himself in what he is doing in the 
organization, how the organization is 
reacting to him, he is going to miss 
_ a very necessary piece of information 
in order to accomplish a job. 


Consistent Behavior 


MR. McBURNEY: You men have 
been emphasizing the importance of 
ability and flexibility, but as an em- 
ployee, I like a boss that is reasonably 
decisive and reasonably consistent in 
his behavior, a man who can make 


- up his mind, who doesn’t vacillate too 


much, and a person who takes a posi- 
tion so you know where he stands, 
and who is reasonably consistent in 
that stand. 
MR. HENDERSON: I should like to 
point out that tractability does not 
imply lack of decisiveness. We are 
looking for a highly adaptable person 
or flexible person who at the same 
time can make judgments with the 
discretion to know when to make a 
judgment and when not to make a 
judgment promptly. 
MR. McBURNEY: Often, those two 
things don’t go together. 
MR. HENDERSON: That’s right. 
MR. McBURNEY: You have a com- 
ment, Van Dusen? 
MR. VAN DUSEN: I was thinking 
that certainly you can’t dilly-dally too 
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long in an organization, or otherwise 
the employees are going to lose confi- 
dence in the boss man. I would agree 
with Henderson, snap judgments are 
of no particular virtue. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is there a standard 
formula for being a good boss, Van 
Dusen? 


MR. VAN DUSEN: I don’t think so. — 


As a matter of fact, we see examples 
around us every day that they don’t 
come out of the same mold. 


MR. McBURNEY: Can different peo- 
ple achieve success as executives in 
different ways? Does our discussion 
add up to that? 


MR. WORTHY: Very definitely. You 
see people with different character- 
istics becoming equally successful, but 
there are certain basic factors com- 
prising managerial skill. We have dis- 
cussed many of these. 


MR. HENDERSON: One thing that 
accounts for that is the fact we have 
a different line-up of personal assets 
and skills as individuals. A good boss 
learns to use his strong points and to 
minimize what deficiencies he may 
have. There are personal differences 
but there are also essential skills com- 
mon to most good bosses. 


MR. McBURNEY: How should people 
get to be bosses? Worthy? Do you 
think seniority rights are an impor- 
tant factor? Age an important factor? 
MR. WORTHY: Both of those are 
factors in the situation. I don’t think 
either of them however, can be con- 
trolling. 3 « 

Announcer: I am sorry to interrupt 
but our time is up. 
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by two professors from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


STOWERS, HARVEY. Management Can Be Human. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1946. 

A practical approach, with many examples of how to build good human 
relations between the boss and the worker in industry. 


TAYLOR, GORDON R. Are Workers Human? Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 

Chapter Five deals with various types of leadership, whereas the rest 
of the book emphasizes management-worker relationships. 

TEAD, ORDWAY. The Art of Administration. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. | 

Aims to improve the understanding of administration and shows how 
administrators can be more effective in present American conditions through 
interest in the enrichment of individual personalities. 

Advanced Management 16:7-9, Feb., ’51. ‘(Communications ...” P. F. 
DRUCKER. : 

A lucid argument in behalf of a sounder communications program be- 
tween management and the worker. 
Advanced Management May, ’51. 

An entire issue devoted to management education including the following 
articles: “‘The Education and Development of Executives,’ by FLOYD H. 
DALZELL; ‘Application of Education to Management Functions,” by VIN- 
CENT A. HOLLNBERGER; ‘Developing Executives by On-the-Job Training,”’ 
by EWING W. REILLEY. 


August 3, 1952 I! 


American Business 22:22, Mar., ’52. “It Takes Good Employers to Find Good 
Help.’’ 

A brief but pertinent article illustrating how good supervision and per- 
_Sonnel techniques can result in employment of satisfactory workers. 


Dun’s Review 60:16-17+, Jan.; 32-3-+, Feb., ’52. ‘‘Developing Leadership for 
Tomorrow’s Tasks.’”’? E. G. PLANTY and C. A. EFFERSON. 

Two articles dealing with the ‘“‘Guided Experience’’ approach to executive 
development — on-the-job projects carried on with the guidance and counsel 
of each executive’s direct superior. 


Fortune 39:104-9+-, Feb., ’49. ‘““‘The Management of Men.” 

A review of the old type of methods used in relations between manage- 
ment and labor, with the suggestion that emotional re-education is needed 
by both groups. 


Harvard Business Review 30:33-45, Mar., ’52. ‘“Reaching Out in Management.” 
W. B. GIVEN, JR. 

The Chairman of the Board of American Brake Shoe Company points 
out that the development of management opportunities is not enough; all 
executives in a firm must be prodded to capitalize on them. 


‘Harvard Business Review 30:53-72, Mar., ’52. ‘“‘Story of Executive Relation- 
ships.’’ J. PERRY and R. W. STRAUS. 

A detailed account of how an industrial consultant could study the execu- 
tive relationships of a large engineering corporation and effect a solution 
of top management disputes. 


Modern Industry 23:48-9, May 15, ’52. ‘‘How Good an Executive Are You?’”’ 
An interesting checkup chart by which you can rate your ability to 
manage yourself, your job, and your subordinates. 


New York Times Magazine p. 10+, May 4, ’47. ‘‘If I Headed a Business.” R. R. 
NATHAN. , ; 

An outstanding economist, who was formerly an assistant director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, gives his ideas on how to 
insure maximum production and peaceable labor-management relations. 


Personnel 28:101-7, Sept., ’51. ‘‘Is Management Listening? What Many Com- 
panies Are Doing to Improve Communication.” W. E. SHURTLEFF. 

Suggests methods proved successful by many companies for discovering 
employee attitudes. 


Personnel Journal 30:85-90, July, ’51. “‘Communicating With Our Employees.” 
H. S. HALL. 

A clear statement of what communication is and specific suggestions as 
to how the administrator may effectively employ it with his workers. 


Personnel Journal 30:255-61, Dec., ’51. ‘‘Executive Development; the Personnel 
Man’s Challenge.’’ M. I. PICKUS. 

Qualities of good leadership and how they may be developed through the 
Personnel Institute’s Management Achievement Program, are analyzed in 
this article. 


Railway Age p. 38-40, Apr. 9, ’51. “Giving a Supercharge of ‘Know-How’ to 
Rising Managers.”’ ; 

“Many large industries . . . are assigning promising officers to intensive 
training in modern managerial technique to improve leadership and, con- 
sequently, company results.”’ 
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How Does Color Affect Our Lives? 
Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 
The Truth About Hormones. 

What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Meanpe ; 

How Does Freedom of Information 
Affect You? 

Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 
Are We Winning the War of Words? 
What Do the Small Colleges Face? 
How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? 
How High Can Taxes Go? 

The Role of the Arts in Therapy. 
Universal Conscription. 

Where Lies America’s Future — City 
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Should More People Read the Bible? 
Do Corporations and Labor Unions 
Serve the Public Interest? 

How Can We Get Greater Compe- 
tence in Public Office? 

Railroads Cross the Century. 

The Cleft Palate Problem. 

God and Man in the Universities. 
How Can the American Heritage 
Survive? 

What’s Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 
What Should Children Read? 
Should Married Women Work? 


VOLUME XVIII 
Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 
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How Should We Encourage Democ- 
racy Abroad? 

Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 
What Does Alaska Mean to Us? 
Should the Government Subsidize the 
Arts? 


Are We Losing Our “Good Neigh- 


bors” to Communism? 
Are More People Turning to God? 
Are We Outgrowing Our Highways? 


Do Labor’s Demands Mean Inflation? _ 
What Js the Future of the White 
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What Does Soviet Territorial Expan- 


sion Mean? 

How Can We Get Economy in the 
National Government? 

What Does Puerto Rico Mean to Us? 
What Can Talk Settle? 

What Are We Doing for the Superior 
Child? 

What Kind of Vacation Should You 
Take? 

What Makes a Good Employee? 

The Woman Voter. 

How Can We Prevent Family Fail- 
ures? 
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The Social Problems of the Aged. 
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Electric Power? 
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